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THE BEAR. 
The American black bear lives a solitary life 


in forests_and uncultivated deserts, and subsists 
on fruits, and on the young shoots and roots of 
vegetables. Of honey he is exceedingly fond, 
and, as he is a most expert climber, he scales the 
loftiest trees in search of it. Fish, too, he de- 
lights in, and is often found in quest of them on 
the borders of lakes and on the sea-shore. When 
t .ese resources fail, he will attack small quadru- 
peds, and even animals of some magnitude. In- 
deed, as is usual in such cases, the love of flesh 
in him grows with the use of it. 





As the fur is of some value, the Indians are | 


assiduous in the chase of the creature which pro- 
duces it. About the end of December, from the 
abundance of fruits they find in the southwestern 
part of the United States, the hearse heacm= =o 
tut and lazy that they can scarcely run. At this 
time they are hunted by the American Indians. 

The bear chiefly adopts for his retreat, the 
hollow trunk of an old cypress tree. The hunter, 
whose business it is to watch him in his retreat, 
climbs a neighboring tree, and seats himself op- 
posite to the hole. In one hand he holds his gun, 
and in the other a torch, which he darts into the 
cavity. Frantic with rage and terror, the bear 
makes a spring from his station; but the hunter 
seizes the instant of his appearance, and shoots 
him. 

Some years since, when the western part of 
New York was in a state of nature, and wolves 
an? bears were not afraid of being seen, some 
enterprising settler had erected, and put in oper- 
ation, a saw-mill, on the banks of the Genessee. 
One day as he was sitting on the log, eating his 
bread and cheese, a large black bear came from 
the woods towards the mill. The man, leaving 
his luncheon on the log, made a spring, and seat- 
ed himself on a beam above; when the bear, 
mounting the log, sat down with his back towards 
the saw, which was in operation, and commenced 
satisfying his appetite on the man’s dinner. 

After a little while, the saw progressed enough 
to interfere with the feathers of Bruin’s back, and 
he hitched along a little and kept on eating. 
Again the saw came up and scratched a little 
flesh. The bear then whirled about, and throw- 
ing his paws around the saw, held on till he was 
mangled through and through, when he rolled off, 
fell through into the flood, and bled to death. 

Captain Franklin mentions an old Indian named 
Keskarrah, who was seated at the door of his 
tent, when a large bear came to the. opposite 
bank, and remained for some time apparently sur- 
veying him. Keskarrah, considering himself to 
be in great danger, and having no one to assist him 
but his aged wife, made a speech to the following 











of all bears in magnitude and ferocity. 
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effect. ‘‘Oh bear! I never did you any harm; 
I have always had the highest respect for you 
and your relations, and never killed any of them 
except through necessity. Go away, good bear, 
and let me alone, and I promise not to molggt 
you.” The bear walked off; and the old nay 
supposed that he owed his safety to his elo- 
quence. 

The grizzly bear, like che American black 
bear, inhabits the northern part of America; but, 
unlike him, he is, perhaps, the most formidable 
Fle aver- 
ages twice the bulk of the black bear, to which, | 
however, he bears some resemblance. His teeth 
are of great size and power. His feet are enor- 
mously large. 
more than six inches. 

The neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains is 
one of the principal haunts of this animal. There, 
amidst wooded plains, and 
| boughs and underwood, he reigns as much the 

monarch, as the lion is of the sandy wastes of 

Africa. Even the bison cannot withstand his at- 
ltack. Such is his muscular strength, that he 
| will drag the ponderous carcass of the animal to 
/a convenient spot, where he digs a pit for its re- 
' ception. 

The Indians regard him with the utmost terror. 
| His extreme tenacity of life renders him still more 
) dangerous; for he can endure repeated wounds 
which would be instantaneously mortal to other 
beasts, and, in that state, can rapidly pursue his 
enemy. So. that the hunter who fails to shoot 
| him through the brain, is placed in a most peril- 
| ous situation. 

Ono evening the m¥n in tho hindinust oF one 
lof Lewis and Clark’s canoes perceived one of 
| these bears lying in the open ground about three 
hundred paces from the river; and six of them, 
who were all good hunters, went to attack him. 
Concealing themselves by a small eminence, they 
were able to approach within forty paces unper- 
ceived; four of the hunters now fired, and each 
lodged a ball in his body, two of which passed 
directly through the lungs. 

The bear sprang up and ran furiously with open 
mouth upon them; two of the hunters, who had 
reserved their fire, gave him two additional 
wounds, and one breaking his shoulder blade, 
somewhat retarded his motions. Before they 
could again load their guns, he came so close on 
them, that they were obliged to run towards the 
river, and before they had gained it the bear had 
almost overtaken them. 

Two men jumped into the canoe; the other four 
separated, and concealing themselves among the 
willows, fired as fast as they could load their 
pieces. Several times the bear was struck, but 
each shot seemed only to direct his fury towards 
the hunter;'at last, he pursued them so closely 
that they threw aside their guns and pouches, and 
jumped from a perpendicular bank, twenty feet 
high, into the river. 

The bear sprang after them, and was very near 
the hindmost man, when one of the hunters on 
the shore shot him through the head, and finally 
killed him. When they dragged him on shore, 
they found that eight balls had passed through 
his body in different directions. 

On another occasion the same enterprising 
travellers met with the largest bear of this species 
they had ever seen; when they fired he did not 
attempt to attack, but fled with a tremendous roar, 
and such was his tenacity of life, that although 
five balls had passed through the lungs, and five 
other wounds were inflicted, he swam more than 














tangled copses of | 


half across the river, to a sand bar, and survived’ 
more than twenty minutes. 


| for their humility, and I fear that by speaking of 
| myself, I shall, at least, show that J have no title 
\to this praise; but there is one event of my life, 
‘that 1 cannot forbear to record. 
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é ‘ \tmour, transplanted me from my native bed, to a 
The talons sometimes measure | ’ 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LILY OF TILE VALLEY. 
A Fasue. 
My family have for many years been celebrated 


{t was a damp evening in the beginning of 
ay, that a lovely little girl, named Ellen Sey- 


border, which the gardener had prepared for her, 
beside the summer house. I gazed with delight 
on the sweet child while she smoothed the earth 
over my roots, and gently sprinkled my leaves} 
with fresh water, and thought that I could never 
be otherways than happy while under her care. 

The next morning I woke with the first sun- 
beams, and looked about at my neighbors. On 
my right stood a tall green bush, armed with 
thorns. I bowed in fear and respect, and was| 
surprised to see my salutation politely returned, 
‘* Pardon my boldness,” said J, still trembiing. 
‘** Talk not of boldness,” said the plant, ‘‘ I am) 
but a plain goose-berry, and make no pretentions 
to rank. But I see the sun has risen very clear, 
and fear, that as you are a stranger here, the. 
heat will rob you of your juices, and perhaps, I 
may be of some use to you. F liove stood here 
many years, and ay ace ston 


sh 
mort an this svuil, « ; 


my shadow over you, (0 shir eg 
‘Thank you my triend, i, 4 show.’ b 
most grateful for such a kindness, and wish ii,’ 
were in my power to repay you.” ‘* Oh never | 
think of that,” said the goose-berry, ‘‘ it will be 
no trouble, and if it were, I should be abundantly 
rewarded by the sweet fragrance of your flow- 
ers.”” 
I next: spoke of our little mistress, and the 
goose-berry re#ted many anecdotes of her, which 
greatly increased my love for her, and I lamented | 
that 1 could not be more useful to one who seem- 
ed so deserving. ‘1 can neither furnish her with 
clothing like the cotton,” said I, ‘‘nor with food 
like the wheat, nor with fruit as you can. I am 
neither good for medicine, nor even for fuel.’ | 
‘** Very true,” said a voice on my left, ‘‘ very 
true, you are good for nothing at all; and so 
bashful that you will hide your face under your 
leaves, if but the evening star looks at you. Were 
I in your place, I would never pretend to live, I 
would not raise my head from the bosom of my 
parent earth.’’ I turned to see who this noble | 
personage could be, thinking I should never dare 
to speak again in his presence. Two or three | 
brown stalks stood beside me, on which a few 
green buds might be seen. I do not wish to in- 
jure the reputation of this plant, by saying any 
thing of him, which the good of my readers does 
not require; but really, his whole appearance was 
such that I should not have hesitated to speak to 
him inthe most unceremonious manner, had not 
his harshness frightened me into submission. 
‘* Who is it? who can it be?”’ whispered I to the 
goose-berry.”” The proud plant overheard me, 
and with an important air replied, ‘‘I am a York 
and Lancaster Rose—once the ornament and 
glory of the armies of England. My name is on 
the pen of every historian, and I am pointed out 
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said 











to every visitor. However, as my neighbors on 
the other hand are almost as insignificant as your- 
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self, for want of suitable society, I shall be oblig- 

ed to speak occasionally to you; but wish you to 

understand, that I shall expect to be treated with 

all that respect which is due to my rank.” 1 ie 

just assuring him that I should never address him 

disrespectfully, when other voices were heard in 

the garden. ‘‘Come this way,if you please, 

Mother, and see how I have arranged my garden. 

This goose-berry I found standing here, and it is 

green so early, and is such a useful plant, that I 

thought it would not be best to exchange it for a 

flower. And here is a Lily of the Valley, and 

a York and Lancaster Rose.” ‘Quite a con- 

trast between the last two,” said Mrs. Seymour. 

‘they remind us of very different persons, and 

events.” ‘‘ Of what?” said Ellen, ‘‘ I don’t krow 

what you mean, Mamma.” ‘The Lily of the 

Valley,” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ must remind us 

of the blessed Jesus, who is so much pleased with 

it, that he calls himself by its name, saying, ‘‘ 1 

am the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of the Val- 

ley.” ‘* You recollect too your little hymn”— 
«Come my love and do not spurn, 

From a little flower to learn, 

See the Lily on the bed, 

Hanging down its modest head; 

While it scarcely can be seen 

Folded in its leaf of green. 

Yet we love the Lily well, 

For its sweet and pleasant smell; 

And would rather call it ours, 

Than many other gayer flowers, 

Pretty Lillies seem to be 

Emblems of humility. 

Come my love, and do not spurn 

From an humble flower to learn; 

Let your temper be as sweet 

As the Lily at your feet. 

Be as gentle, be as mild, 

Be a modest, simple child.” 


**Oh yes, Mother,” said Ellen, ‘and I shall 
always ‘love the Lily well’ now, not only ‘ for green grass, and nibble the tender shoots.” 
its sweet and pleasant smell,’ but for the Savior’s 
But now will you tell me something of the 
‘*Many years 
since,” said Mrs. Seymour, ‘‘ when the Houses, 


sake. 
York and Lancaster Rose?” 


are red, and I must go way to school without | 
any.” ‘*Oh, no, love, you can wear these!” 


play as happy as health and loving hearts could 
make them. 











The little girl looked disappointed, and pushed 
the mittens quite across the table; her mother 
took them up and observed, ‘‘I am sure they are 
as warm as yours, Caroline, and we wear mittens 
for warmth, not for beauty.’’ Caroline made no 
reply, but still turned away from the offered mits. 
‘** They are not red I know, dear, and your sister 
was a silly child, to care so much for the red col- 
or, as to take what did not belong to her, and I 
think I shall hang them round her neck as a pun- 
ishment for her folly ; but you will be more foolish, 
if you go without any, because you can’t have 
the red ones; the wool I pull from the inside of 
| these mittens is just as it came from the little 
lamb. Come, sit on my lap and tell me what you 
remember about the little lamb you saw last sum- 
mer in cousin Jane’s green yard.” Caroline 
sprung into her mother’s lap, and her face resum- 
ed its usual happy expression as she lifted it to her 
mother’s and said, ‘‘ Oh, I remember all abour 
| it; that dear little lamb had soft white wool on its 
back, and pretty bright eyes, and it danced all 
round, better than sister does when she comes 
from dancing school, and it drank milk out of a 
porringer and laid its head in cousin Jane’s lap, 
and how we all laughed when we rolled over to- 
gether on the. grass; when may I go there again, 
mother; can I go to-morrow?” ‘‘Itis cold now, 
j and the ground is covered with snow; you could 
not roll on the grass with the little lamb, for they 
are tender things, just like my little girl; and they 
like to lie down in some warm corner.” ‘ Do 
lambs sleep in a bed, mother?”’ ‘‘ Not in such a 
{bed as yours, dear; but in one made of straw, 
which suits them equally as well.” ‘‘ Does the 
little lamb love to play in the snow as we do, 
mother?”’ ‘* No, love, they are not fond of snow 
and are much happier when they can frolic on the 





‘* T see some snow fall on the walk; see, moth- 
er, it comes fast now.” ‘‘It is only a passing 
cloud, it will be clear in a few moments.” ‘* Does 
God make snow up in the sky, mother, and throw 
































or tamities, of York aud Lancastc: were contend. 
ing for the cruvn of England, the soldiers of one | t 
army were distinguished by the red Rose, and/t 
those of the other by the White; and as this is a 
red and white Rose, it is called York and Lan- 
caster.” ‘‘ Then, Mother, it must always remind 
me of battles, and burning towns, and widows, and 
orphans; and it would do me no good to think of 
them all the while that I amin my garden. I had 
rather be reminded of Jesus, who I recollect is 
called the Prince of Peace. “He gave up his 
throne too, and died for his enemies; and no king 
of England ever did so much for his people as 
that. I will pull up the Rose; for Papa said the 
other day that beauty should never save a bad 
character from disgrace.’”’ So saying, she tore 
the astonished Rose from its bed, and threw it 
upon a heap of rubbish, which the gardener had 
collected for burning. ‘‘ Miserable creature!”’ 
exclaimed the goose-berry, ‘‘ from my heart I 
pity him: but his unhappy fate reminds me of 
some things which I heard my lady read the other 


it down on us?”’ 


looks like white flowers, and how softly it falls 
down on us, mother.” 
Caroline, and I think you will like these new 
warm mittens, now you know they are just like 
the wool on your favorite’s back.” 
care for the red ones now, mother, and I hope 
you will not tie them round Mary’s neck, for she 
loves me better than I love the lamb, and I shall 
feel sorry if she cries; you won’t punish her for 
wearing my red mittens, will you, mother? ” 
‘* No, dear, for good sisters always lend each 
other their things, and you will feel much hap- 
pier, with the kindly feeling of love for your sister 
in your little heart.” Caroline went very cheer- 
fully to school’ with her brother, talking all the 
way about the little white lamb, and showing the 
mittens made of his wool. 


.“* God sends his cold winds and 
hey freeze the water in the clouds, and when 
hey are too full it comes down on us.” ‘It 


‘*It is almost school time, 


‘*T don’t 


When Mary come home, she ran to her sister 








day, as she was sitting in the summer house. 


* He that exalteth himself shall be abased,’ an 


‘Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 


spirit before a fall.’” Lity or tHe VA.tey. 


with the red mittens, and throwing her arms round 
her neck said, ‘‘ 1 was sorry I ran off with your 
mits, Caro, though I was company in that school 
you know, and wished to look nice; but I thought 
a great many times I was sorry I wore them, for 
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you might cry and then mother would think I was 


















THE NURSERY. 











THE RED MITTENS. 

**Oh mother,” said little Caroline Magee, while 
the tears stood on her round red cheek, ‘‘ Mary 
has run off with my pretty red mittens; but she 
is only a little ways down the street I know; do 
let John run after her and get them back.” ‘If 
eur sister has lost her mittens, I am sure you 
will lend her yours, when you are not using them 
yourself, (though she is very careless,) for her 
little fingers will be cold, this winter day.” ‘She 
has not lost hers, mother, and see what a good 
pair she has; but she likes mine best because they 





foolish; and I-thought I was too; for I should 
have been happier without the mittens; but I 
have brought you a pretty picture of a red bird 
with yellow wings, and a butterfly and a whirli- 
gig, and here they are.” Caroline looked on her 
treasure with great delight, and said, ‘‘ You may 
have my red mittens all the time, if you want 


them, Mary, and I-will wear yours; I like them 
now because they are just like the white lamb’s 


wool that we saw at cousin Jane’s.” 


**You are a very kind little girl now, I am 
sure, and we shall play beautifully while you are 
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RELIGION. 








SELF-DENIAL REWARDED. 
[Furnished by a Clergyman.) 

The following facts have been deemed worthy 
of being told often in words, and when so told, 
they have been listened to with interest by those 
who have heard them. And why, I have asked 
myself, should they not be told to the readers of 
the Pastor’s Journal? 
There still lives in the town of ; & Widow 
who is now more than ninety years of age. She 
has been a praying woman | know not how long, 
but for many years. At an advanced age she 
was separated by death from a pious husband, 
with whom she had lived more than sixty vears. 
Previous to the death of her husband she was 
entirely blind, and by reason of lameness unable 
to walk. Shut out, as she was, from the enjoy- 
ment of those things which minister happiness to 
others, her snuff-box was her constant companion, 
and seemed to be the solace of many a lonely 
hour. 
But widowhood, and age, and lameness, and 
blindness, were not the only or heaviest troubles 
of this pious woman. She had a son, who had 
once been most promising, and whom she most 
tenderly loved. This son, like too many young 
men, had learned in his earlier days to love the 
inebriating glass; and intemperance had done to 
him what it has done to thousands; it had destroy- 
ed filial affection, it had corrupted his heart, and 
made him a scoffer at religion. Nature had 
given him a good intellect, and a large share of 
kind and tender feelings, but they were gone, 
they were drowned. Himself, his mother, his 
wife, his children, were all sufferers. 
Thus situated, the aged and afflicted mother 
tenderly reproved her son for his evil habits. 
And what could such a son say to such a mother? 
I will tell you what he said—‘‘ It is no worse F oad 
me to drink rum than for you to take snuff.” Did 
he wish her to abandon her snuff-box? Not at all. 
And would any one venture to suggest the pro- 
priety of her breaking off from a confirmed habit, 
and one then generally considered harmless, at 
her time of life, shut out as she was from the 
light of day, and the faces of men; confined from 
night till morning and from morning till night, to 
her bed and her chair? Whocould have had a heart, 
to deprive her of the company and comfort of her 
snvff-box? 
Such, however, were not her own views. She 
could not give up her son, she would forego the 
company even of her favorite box, that she might 
again admonish of the error of his ways, one she 
so much loved, and for whom she so ardently 
prayed. In short, she abandoned her snufl-box 
at once, and forever. 
Passing other incidents, I hasten to state, that 
this same aged, widowed, lame, blind moth- 
er, not many months after, as she was sitting in 
her room, perceived some one kneeling down 
before her, and placing his head on her knees. 

‘* Who is this?” says she. ‘‘ It is your son —, 
come to you like the prodigal, to say, ‘I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight.’ ” I need 
not attempt to describe the scene, it was over- 
whelming. ‘‘The son that had been dead was 
alive again, the son that had been lost was 
found.”’ | 

That mother still lives, not as formerly, to sigh 
and mourn on account of the profligacy of. her 
child, but to rejoice in him as a temperate, indus- 
trious, praying, and happy man. 

Who now can tell, but that the sacrifice of the 
snuff-box gave the finishing touch to this aged 
mother’s prayers, causing them to reach the 
throne of God. 

And let other mothers, and other fathers, and 
other Christians, as they are praying for those 











so clever; come, let us go and slide before we 
play with our babies,” The sisters ran out to 


they love, ask themselves, whether there is no 
some sacrifice wanting, some act of self-denial to 
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be performed, as proof of their sincerity, as ne-| distressed and destitute, and every year of your| wood longitudinally, or lengthwise, you separate 


cessary to gain the seal of heaven’s approval to 
their petitions. 

Sure I am that in this case, if the act of self- 
denial performed by this mother in Israel, had 
any connexion with the boon obtained, it may be 
well entitled ‘‘ self-denial rewarded.” 
BENEVOLENCE. 











A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

One clear cold morning on the first of January, 
little Edmund rose from his bed, and dressed and 
washed himself in haste, that he might be the first 
to wish the rest of the family ‘‘ a happy new year.” 
After he had looked into every room of the house, 
and shouted forth these words of welcome, he ran 
into the street to repeat them to such of his com- 
rades, as he might chance to see. 

When he returned home, his father gave him 
two bright pieces of money for a new year’s pre- 
sent. Edmund’s face lighted up as he took them, 
for he had long wished to buy some pretty books, 
which he had seen at the windows of the book 
shops, and he now had the means of gratifying his 
wish. He left the house with a light heart, in- 
tending to purchase the books on his way to school. 
But as he turned the corner of a street, he saw a 
poor Swiss family, consisting of a man and his 
wife and three children, who stood, shivering with 
cold, on the side walk. 

The poor people had come several hundred 
miles in a ship from Switzerland, their native 
home. They arrived in our land of plenty with- 
out friends, without money, and without a home. 
Their clothes were thin and torn, and they seem- 
ed very wretched. 

‘*T wish you a happy new year,” said Edmund, 
as he was passing on in thoughtless gaiety. 

The man shook his head and replied, ‘‘ me no 
understand.” 

“You are not Americans then?’ asked Ed- 


* mund. 


The man again shook his head, for he could 
not speak our language; but he pointed to his 
mouth, andthen looked down upon his children, 
as ifto say: ‘‘ We are very hungry; these little 


vacs have lad nuiulog to eat Tor many long! f{ } 


hours.”’ 

Misery can appeal to the heart without the aid 
of words. Edmund understood in an instant, that 
the poor people were in distress, and without con- 
ceiving the selfish thought, that other persons, 
richer than he, ought to assist them, he took forth 
his two pieces of money and gave one to the man 
and the other to his wife. How the eyes of both 
sparkled with gratitude as they received the mo- 
ney! they said something, whick Edmund did 
not understand, but which meané: ‘‘ Good little 
boy, we thank you a thousand times, and will re- 
member you in our prayers to Heaven.” 

Edmund walked on to schorl, and felt a higher 
satisfaction than the purchase of a whole library 
could have given him. 

When he came home fom school, his father 
asked him what books he/had bought. Edmund 
hung down his head a mofent, but quickly looking 
up, he replied: ‘*I have bought no books, Papa. 
I gave away my moneyto some poor Swiss people 
whom I met, & who se‘med very, very miserable.” 

‘And you prefergiving away your money to 
having a new year’ present? Is it so?” asked 
his father. 

“T think I canwait till next new year for my 
present,” said Wimund. ‘‘I have many pretty 
little books aly@dy, and those poor people not 
only had no Jooks, but were without proper 
clothing and fod. O, if you had seen how glad 
they were to‘eceive the money!” 

‘My def littléjboy,” exclaimed his father, 
‘* here is hole ape of books, which I have 
bonght foy you, e as a reward for your good- 
hess of Part, than as a new year’s gift. I saw 
you givethe money to the poor Swiss family, and 
it was 0 small sum for_a little boy to: part with 
so cherfully. Be thus ever ready to help the 


| life will be ‘a happy new year.’ ’—[ Evergreen. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—.No. X. 
On Puants. 

‘* But this is not the season to think about 
plants!’ perhaps you will say. And why not, my 
dear Ellen? If you learn something more, of 
their nature, and wondrous formation, will you 
\not be prepared to watch the opening of the 
spring, the germination of seeds, the unfolding of 
buds, the growth of plants, and the appearance of 
flowers and fruit, with more interest than they 
have ever before awakened? Will it not lead 
you to observe more closely, the hand of God, in 
producing these results? and will it not learn you 
td think more of his power, and of his Divine pro- 
tection which we are told in His word extends 
even to the ‘“‘lillies of the field?” Besides, my 
dear Ellen, we can pursue this subject at leisure, 
by the warm fire-side—so minutely have plants 
been examined, and so perfectly have they been 
described, by those learned men of whom I have 
told you in previous letters; and by many botan- 
ists, who have written upon this subject, since 
the labors of Linneus, who may in a limited 
sense, te considered as the founder and perfec- 
ter of the science, were given to the world. 

A perfect.plant, my dear Ellen, consists of the 
root, the stem or trunk, the stalk, the leaves, the 
flower, and the fruit. Resemblances, as I have 
before told you, have been traced, between plants 
and animals. But let us now look more particu- 
larly at their formation. Most plants have an 
upright body: with vessels ascending and commu- 
nicating with each other, as do our veins, through 
which sap circulates instead of blood; they are 
furnished with woody fibres, instead of bone, with 
pith instead of brain and nerve: with bark or rina, 
instead of skin and hide. Their leaves imbibe 
air, as we breathe it, and also light and moisture, 
and their continued motion, may answer the pur- 
poses of that exercise, which is so necessary to 
our health. Several other points of resemblance, 
have explained in previous letters. 

The properties of plants, may be divided into 
two classes. The first, relate to their form and 
structure, and these may be continued for a while 
after the death of the plant: the second, are those 
which relate to their vitality or life; such as the 
power of propelling the sap, for instance, and 
these of course, can only exist in the living state. 
The orgars, or parts of vegetables, consist of 
very fine membranes, which are divided into three 
classes. By examining the substance of plants, 
with powerful microscopes, one of these classes 
has been found to consist of small cells, like a 
honey comb; another is a collection of tubes open 
at both ends; and the third also a collection of 
tubes, differing somewhat from the second, through 
which air is conveyed to the different parts of the 
plant. Ithas long been a disputed point, whether 
the sap ascends through the first or second set 
of organs, and from their extreme minuteness it 
seems impossible to decide. The whole of the 
vegetable kingdom, consists of collections of 
these several organs. The fibres of plants, are 
formed of these very fine membranes, the roots, 
and stems, are formed of collection of fibres. Did 
it ever occur to you to ask, why you could split a 
bit of pine with a knife, so much easier than you 
could cut it through the other way? and did you 
ever think when observing a wood-cutter, why 
he was able to split his wood, so much quicker 
and easier, than he could cut the logs into those 
of the right. length for fuel? Now if you ever 
thought of this, and yet do not know the reason, 
I hope my letter will not prove altogether unin- 
teresting and uninstructive. 

When cutting a bit of wood transversely, or 
across, you must meet with resistance, as you 
force your way across these tubes and fibres, and 
break them; while on the contrary, if you slit the 





= |to force your way between them. 


| the vessels without breaking them, and have only 
In my next, 
“ 

Ellen, we will examine the roots of plants. 


Your friend A. D. W. 


| dear 








SABBATH scHOOL. _ 


THE RESOLUTION, 

** Come, my little girls,” said Anna, calling to 
her sisters, ‘‘mother and father have gone out, 
and they said I might let you sit up as long as you 
were good; so come and let us see what we can 
do.” 

The children came running up stairs, as soon 
as they heard their sister’s voice, and after some 
little bustle, their chairs were drawn up around the 
parlor fire. 

‘I want to sit by you, Anna,”’ said Mary, at 
the same time that Susan was struggling for the 
place. 

**No, no,” said Susan, trying to push her 
away; ‘‘you sat by Anna the last time, and ’tis 
my turn now ” There could but one of them sit 
by her, for their brother George had the other 
side; so, to end the contention, Anna would let 
neither of them sit by her. 

‘*T wonder what we are going to do,” thought 
Edward; ‘‘but I shall like whatever plan she 
proposes, I know. There, there it comes,’’ he 
repeated aloud, as Anna brought out her port- 
folio, and a large, black-covered book. ‘* You 
always love to hear about my Sabbath school 
class, don’t you?” said Anna. ‘‘T have brought 
something about them, to read to you; and I want 
you to try to remember all I read, because we 
shall talk about it afterwards. ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes,” 
replied the children, eagerly. 

‘* Last Sunday in the afiernoon,”’ began Anna, 
‘*I proposed to all the members of my class, to 
try, for one week, to do exactly as their parenis 
would like to have them; to be perfectly faithful 
in every duty; and to resist every temptation to 
do wrong. 

‘‘They promised me they would try. Then, 
said I, J have another request to make of you. 
The next claves mecting is to be on Thursday a& 
ternoon, at my house; will you bring me then an 
account of your success? You can either write 
a history of your efforts, and read them, or you 
can relate them at the meeting. This, also, they 
promised to do, and | have their papers in this 
port-folio. Should you like to have me read them 
to you?”? ‘Qh yes, yes; will you?” said the 
children, unitedly. 

‘**The scholars told me I might read them to 
you,”’ said Anna; ‘‘so I will. This one is from 
Susan. You remember I told you about Susan, 
the other day.” 

** Yes, yes.” 

**Well—she writes thus: — 

***1 tried, as soon as I got home from meeting, on 
Sunday, to do what mother wanted me to. ‘The first 
thing she said, was, ‘‘I should like to have you take 
off that frock, and put on your loose one.” J, at first, 
told her I did not want to, and promised that it should 
not be soiled in the least. She did not say much to me, 
and I forgot my resolution; but, in a little while, I 
thought of it, and so I jumped up and took off my 
frock. Another time, I asked my mother to give me 
some money, when I was going out. She gave me 
half'a dollar, but told me I must not buy any candy at 
the confectioner’s, because she did not wish me to eat 
any. While I was out, I saw some candy at a grocery 
store. I wanted some very much, and I remembered 
mother told me not to get any; but I thought to my- 
self, she told me not to go to the confectioner’s for it; 
she did not say I must not get it any where else. So ] 
stepped into a shop, and asked for some candy. But 
just then, I remembered my resolution, and i turned 
away without buying any. I felt a great deal happier 
after that.’ ” 
Here Anna stopped. ‘‘ Do you like this story, 
George? ” said she. 

‘Ves; but, Anna, should not Susan have re- 
membered her promise before she got into the 
store?” 





‘* It would have been better if she had,” repli- 
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ed Anna;—‘‘ but I must pass on to some of the 
other cases. 

‘Some of the scholars had not written ac- 
counts of themselves: they said they did not know 
how to write, but that they would tell me about it. 
There was Emma Lane. | asked her if she had 
remembered her promise. She replied that she 
had. I asked her if she did not feel much happi- 
er at the close of the week. ‘O yes,’ said she,‘a 
great deal; and mother found fault with me only 
avery few times. She told me, the other day, to 
do something which she knew I never like to do; 
but I went immediately and did it. She told me, 
again, to come directly home from school;—and 
I almost always stay alter school;—but 1 came 
directly home; and mother looked pleased, that I 
came in good season.’ 

** Do you want to hear any more about my 
scholars?’’ asked Anna. 

*¢ Tell us what the new scholar told you. Jane, 
you said her name was, | believe,” said George. 

‘* Ves, Jane. Well, she said her mother came 
up stairs, and forgot her spectacles, and was 
going back again to get them; but she ran down 
for her, because she knew her mother was tired. 
And, when the baby waked up and cried, she 
rocked her, because her mother was busy; and 
she tried to learn how to mend her own froek, 
and helped to make the baby’s.” 

‘Well, she was a good girl, 
said Edwin. 

Mary said, ‘‘ Yes,” and so did George; but 
Susan looked sober, and: did not say any thing; 
for she remembered that her mother had often 
left her spectacles down stairs, but that she had 
never offered to get them for her, and had even 
gone reluctantly, when she had been asked. 

The children asked Anna to read some more 
of her papers; but it was too late, and she told 
them she could not. They did not teaze her, for 
they knew it would do no good. So the papers 
were put away in the port-folio. 4 

‘* There was a pause fora moment. At length, 
Anna said, ‘‘I wonder how many of these little 
folks feel like trying this plan for a week? ” 

No one replied, at first, ‘‘ Do you think you 
should, George?” inquired Anna. 

«©] don’t know. I will if Susan will,” said 
George. Susan did not reply. ‘‘I will,” said 
Mary. ‘‘And so will I,’’ said little Edwin. 
«© And I too,” said Edward. Susan and George 
sould not be alone, so they promised too. 

‘*Remember,” said Anna, ‘‘ you promise to 
try, for the rest of this week, to do every thing 
you can to please mother. You will feel a great 
deal happier at the end of the week, if you keep 
your promise, all of you, I know; and God will 
be better pleased with you. Just think, when 
you are doing something to please mother, which 
you do not like to do, that God is looking down 
upon you, and feels pleased to see you. Try to 
do these things, because it will please Him; 
because He wishes to have you. You must ask 
of God to help you to keep your resolution.” 

Early the next morning, the children thought 
of their promise. Oh! thought I, as I beheld the 
happy group, their eyes sparkling with animation, 
and countenances beaming with pleasure, how 
very much depends upon an older sister, and how 
much happiness she can be the means of produc- 
ing! | Week-Day Book. 


was she not?’’ 


” 





EDITORIAL. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 

A little Boy in Boston had just commenced a course 
of instruction at a private Academy, when his Father 
had to go to France on business. Not being very 
fond of the study of Arithmetic, his, Father feared he 
would be backward in his lessons, and to show his 
little Son how much he desired his improvement, he 
wrote him the following Letter, dated 

** Paris, Nov. 20, 1834. 

“© My dear Boy,—\ was very glad to see in your 

Mother’s letter to me a few lines written by your own 


Youth’s Companion. 
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hand. [am glad to hear that you are so much pleas- 
ed with your new school. J thought you would be, 
as soon as you hecame acquainted with your new 
Teacher and your new school-mates. When a boy 
first goes to a new school, he feels rather shy and 
awkward; he feels somehow as though he had rather 
not go, and it takes some time before he finds out a- 
bout his new teacher and gets used to the new place. 
I know it used to be so when I was a boy. 

** You say something about your first sum which 

you did at school; and your mother says too in her 
letter, that you was much pleased when you brought 
ithome. [ want you to be a good calculator. You 
know already something of the advantage of it. If 
you want to get a new sled—you think—“ well, how 
| much will it cost??? Then you go to some carpenter’s 
shop and see how much he will ask to make one;— 
| then to the blacksmith’s shop to see how much he will 
{ask to put the irons on;—and then to the painter’s a- 
| bout putting on the name. When you reckon it ali 
| up, you find perhaps it comes to seventy-five cents, and 
| that would betvery cheap for a good one. But if it 
| so happened that all the money you had was a quar 
_ter of a dollar aud four pence ha’penny, why then you 
| must first find out how much more money you need, 
| and then some honest way to getit. Nowyall this. is 
| done by calculation—by arithmetic. 
** Almost every day while I was on board the ship, 
| the Captain had some cyphering to do. He used to 
have a sum set for him, and it was necessary for him 
to do it, and to be sure and do itright. Whodo you 
think set his sums for him? It was the Sun! I can’t 
explain it to you how it was, but in order for the Cap- 
tain to know whereabouts in the great ocean his ship 
was, it was necessary for him to do these sums. And 
in order to find out from the Sun the figures, he had a 
machine called a quadrant, which he used to look at 
the Sun with, and in this way find out the right figures. 
This seems strange, does’nt it? but it is true. The 
Sun seemed to say to the Captain, “ There’s a sum 
for you to do—do it right, and you’ll find out where 
you are.” Sa every day about 12 o’clock, when the 
Sun could be seen, the Captain would be on the deck 
with his quadrant looking at the Sun; and after he 
had looked a number of times and got the right figures, 
he would then go down into the cabin to his desk, and 
after a little while he would be seen coming on deck 
again. Then the passengers as they met him would 
inquire of him about the ship and where she was, &c. 
One would say, ‘* Well, Captain, where are we?” 
Then he would answer for instance, ** We’re in lati- 
tude 47, longitude 25.” Another passenger would 
say, ‘ Well, Captain, how are we getting along?” 
*°Q, we’ve had a tolerable run the last 24 hours—270 
miles.”? Sometimes the Captain finds the ship is head- 
ing a little out of the way, then he alters her course 
and makes her head right. All good sailors are anxi- 
ous to know where they are, and whether they are 
going on in the right course; and they take all the 
pains they can to find out. When they are sure they 
right, they let the ship go smack ahead! 

** My dear Boy, [ hav’nt time to write any more, 
only to say, 1 want you to think and tell your mother 
how you can be like a wise and good sailor, and then 
be so, and you will gladden the heart of 

Your affectionate Father, 








MIS "a 


CELLANY. 








Juvenile Liberality. 

A little boy, between four and five years of age, liv- 
ing at High Wycombe, received a penny, a few days 
ago, as a reward for the excellent manner in which he 
said his lessons; instead of spending the reward of his 
industry in rakes, having heard of the deplorable 
state of poor heathen children, he felt deeply interest- 
ed for them, and requested that this penny might be 
given to a missionary, then in the town, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in conveying the gospel to the poor 
heathen children. A friend present, being pleased 
with the spirit of the child, gave him another penny, 








by way of cherishing the excellent disposition he dis. 
played; this also the child devoted to the instruction 
of heathen children. A relative of the child’s, then 
added a shilling to his pence; all of which was put 
into the hands of the missionary: thus an importance 
was given, in the child’s estimation to the event, 
which may have a beneficial tendency on the disposi- 
tion of the child through life. [Teacher’s Offering. 


Providence, not Chance, Governs. 


“Thave been thrown from my pony,” said a little 
hoy to his father, “ but 6y chance [ aim not burt.” 

‘‘Tam glad to hear of your safe escape, my dear 
child, but you ought to ascribe it to Providence. 
Chance is blind and cannot protect us: Providence 
watches over us all. Look round on Nature, on those 
things most obvious to your senses, the plants, trees, 
animals, and yourself; lift your eyes to heaven,—see 
the beautiful regularity of the planetary orbs, the re- 
turn of day and night, and the revolution of &casons, 
then reflect can these things be the effect of chance? 
No; a Supreme Power rules and directs the order of 
the universe, and holds the chain of events. [26. 


German Proverss. Do not sell the bear skin, be- 

fore you have fairly caught the bear. 
Every thing is the worse for wearing. 
Well begun is half done. 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
MATERNAL CARE, 

I saw a Christian Mother, at whose side 
Two prattling boys were grasping each a hand, 
And looking up into her smiling face. 

One was arrayed in robes of infancy, 
His flashing eye, at every glance hespoke 
A soul of mirth, and life, and energy. 

The other wore a solemn, manly look, 
Which drew a tear-drop from his mother’s eye 
And raised a sigh;—for at that look she gazed 
In dear remembrance of that sainted one 
Whose ashes lay beneath yon peaceful mound. 

Her countenance was marked with hope, and fear, 
And strong desire,—all boldly painted there. 
From dawn till dark, she labour’d, and she pray’d 
For these, her fatherléess, her darling sons. 

A mother’s voice awak’d their morning dreams; 
A mother’s patience heard their daily tasks; 
A mother’s happiness enhanced their sports; 


A mother’s kiss remov’d their little pains; 
A MotNer’s ear veut tu then ovening prayorys 


A mother’s song hush’d all their cares to rest. 

How merrily their little wagon roll’d! 

How happily the prattlers talk’d and sung, 

And threw their bounding hall, and jump’d, and run, 
Along the garden and the shady yard! 

How blithsomely they listened to the birds, 

Ard wish’d that they could sing-but half so. well! 

How eagerly they view’d the starry lamp 
Burning to light them to their quiet couch. 

I could but love these sporting, happy boys. 

I pray’d that holiness might rule their hearts; 
I felt the value of a mother’s care, — 

And can a Christian mother shun.such care? 
And are there those who leave their little sons 
To scoff and wrangle; unrestrain’d and wild! 
Such must forget that a fon@another’s toil - 

May blunt temptation, and entice the soul 


To full repentance, at the Saviour’s feet. X. X. 
P 





THE PENITENT CHILD. 
A long time ago, when Janett was a child, 
As thoughtless as others, as giddy and wild; 
She was sent by her mistress one evening so fair, 
Where a family circle were kneeling in prayer. 
Her young heart was then touched; she would after- 
wards say— 
‘QO! that my dear master but knew how to pray;” 
For she hail no father to pray for her soul, 
No mother to counsel, advise, or control. 


One night as the snows drifted deep through the vale, 

While the bleak whistling wind was all dreary and 
chill, 

She again sought the house where she first heard @ 


prayer, 
And close to the door held her listening ear., .-. 
She heard, asthe story of J was read, 
How he suffer’d below, ho sinners he bled; 
Tears fell from her eyes like the drops of a shower, 
Till sobbings of anguish were heard at the door. 
That night did the Lord, by his Spirit, impart, 
To the penitent child agonversion of heart; 
Then happy was she, theugh an orphan and poor, 
And she never forgot how she knelt at the door. 

i, ae 








